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WAR REVIEW 


Flareup in Iraq 


The war spread to another region 
last week —to Iraq, in the region 
known as the Middle East. 

All of Asia is called the East be- 
cause it lies to the east of Europe. 
Japan, China, Thailand and other 
countries farthest from Europe are 
called the Far East. 

Turkey, Syria, Palestine and Trans- 
Jordan, are called the Near East. 

The Middle East includes Iraq, 
Arabia, lran, Afghanistan and India. 

Iraq is about the size of Michigan. 
The people of Iraq, 3,670,000 of 
them, are mostly Mohammedans. 


lraq was c alled Babylonia in anci- | 


Here, it is believed, was 
the Garden of Eden. Here arose one 
of man’s first civilizataions. 

Later, the country became known 
as Mesopotamia. Before the war of 
1914-1918, it was a province under 
Turkish rule. 

Turkey was defeated by the Allies, 
and Iraq became an independent 
nation. Iraq is a constitutional mon- 


ent times. 
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archy. (The king has only a small 
part in making the laws. ) 

Iraq's present King is Feisal II, 
born May 2, 1935. A Regent serves 
in his place, until he becomes of age. 


The law-making body is the 
Chamber of Deputies of 150 mem- 
bers, elected by the people. There is 
a Senate of 20 members, appointed 
by the King. Each senator serves a 
term of eight years. 

In 1930, lraq signed a tre aty with 
Britain. According to this treaty, Bri- 
tain could send troops to Iraq in 
time of danger. 

Until last month, Iraq remained 
friendly with Britain. But German 
“fifth columnists” were busy, win- 
ning Iraq army leaders over to Ger- 
many’s side. 

The army leaders carried out a 
“bloodless revolution.” They put the 
old government leaders out of office, 
and set up a new government. This 


| government is friendly to Germany. 


The Regent, Emir Abdul Illah, was 
forced to flee the country. He went to 
Palestine, and from there is doing 
what he can to help the British. 


Meanwhile, the had 


Germans 








Map copyright 1941 by the Newspaper I’M. New York 


swept through Greece, in their drive 
to the east. The British feared that 
the Germans would get control of 
Iraq, with its rich oil fields. To pre- 
vent this, they sent more troops to 
Iraq. 

Iraqs new Premier, Rashid Ali 
Beg Gailani, protested. He demand- 
ed that the British withdraw some 
of their troops. 

The British refused to withdraw. 
Then Iraqi troops (the people of 
Iraq are called Iraqi) attacked a 
British air base at Habbaniya. Other 
Iraqi troops attacked British forces 
near Basra, where the British had 
landed. 

The British in Iraq were outnum- 
bered, but they had better equip- 
ment than the Iraqi. British troops 
marched from three directions to at- 
tack ancient Bagdad, Iraq’s capital. 

Premier Rashid Beg appealed to 
the Germans for help against the 
British. 

[raq is rich in oil. The British dug 
the wells and built the pipeline to 
Haifa. British troops guard the pipe- 
line, but there are not enough to 
guard the entire 650 miles from 
Kirkuk to Haifa. 
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U.S. NAVY 
ON PATROL 


Last week on this page we re- 
ported the discussion of the ques- 
tion: To convoy or not to convoy? 

But there is more than one way 
for the U. S. Navy to help protect 
supplies going to Britain. 

Besides convoying, there is patrol- 
ing. Warships on patrol duty do not 
go along with the merchant ships. 
Patrol ships, like a policeman on fis 
beat, cover a certain lane on the 
ocean. 

Since the war began, the Navy has 
kept a neutrality patrol in the At- 
lantic, to guard against the approach 
of foreign warships. 

President Roosevelt announced 
last week that the patrol would be 
extended farther into the Atlantic. 

Admiral Harold Stark, Chief of 
Naval Operations, said that our pa- 
trols were already 2000 miles out. 

It would be impossible for our 
Navy to patrol the whole North At- 
lantic. That would take too many 
ships. Instead, our warships will pa- 
trol a shipping lane, perhaps 100 
miles wide. 

Will the patiol lane extend all the 
way to Britain? Not for the present. 
But it may be extended, if President 





Roosevelt decides the time has come 
to do it. 

Along this lane, our warships will 
watch out for German submarines 
and surface raiders. When they see 
one, they will report it by radio. 

British merchant ships will pick 
up the radio reports. Thus warned, 
they will have a better chance ‘to 
escape the Germans. 


PRESIDENT ORDERS 
ROUNDUP OF SHIPS 


Besides help in protecting supplies, 
Britain needs more ships to carry 
those supplies. 

Last week the President took a 
step to provide more ships for Bri- 
tain. He ordered the U. S. Maritime 
Commission to get together 2,000,- 
000 tons of shipping. 

Where will these ships come from? 

Every possible U. S. ship now be- 
ing used for other purposes will be 
transferred to a defense job. This 
includes: 

1. Ships which now carry ordinary 
peace-time cargoes between ports on 
our own coasts. 

2. Army and Navy supply ships. 

3. Old ships which are now laid 
up in harbors. 

4. Some ships which now sail be- 
tween the United States and the Ori- 
ent and other parts of the world. 

Besides these U. S. ships, our Gov- 





ernment can take over and use for- 
eign ships which are stranded in our 
harbors because of the war. Any 
ship which is used will be paid for. 
There are nearly 1,000,000 tons of 
such shipping in U. S. harbors. Some 
of it has already been taken over, 
but not yet put into service for the 
U. S. and Britain. (See April 14th 
Junior Scholastic, page 5. ) 

How will all these ships be used 
to aid Britain? Some of them will 
probably be transferred to the Brit- 
ish. The British can use these in the 
war zones, if they so decide. 

Most of the ships will fly the 
American flag. They will take the 
place of British ships now sailing in 
routes outside the war zone. This 
will free the British ships for duty in 


the war zone. 


26 U.S. SHIPS 
IN SUEZ CANAL 


Twenty-six merchant ships flying 
the United States flag steamed 
through the Red Sea and the Suez 
Canal, and docked at Port Said last 
week. 

They carried guns and tanks for 
the British in Africa. 

Until last month, U. S. merchant 
ships were not allowed to go to Suez. 
It was in the war zone declared by 
President Roosevelt. The Neutrality 
Law gives the President power to 
declare any oceans, seas, and ports 
within the war zone. 

The President also has the power 
to change the zone, as he sees fit. So 
last month he declared the Red Sea 
and Suez Canal no longer in the 
zone. 


MODERN AIR-CONDITIONED HOTEL AT BASRA AIRPORT, IN IRAQ 

















The big transport plane is a Douglas DC-3, made in Santa Monica, Calif. 
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General Electric 
$6.60 OR $7 A DAY? This Virginia coal miner, operating a new electric mine 
locomotive, had been getting $5.60 a day. Since April 30, he has been getting 
$6.60. His union is asking for $7, to equal the daily wage paid Northern miners. 


COAL MINERS RETURN TO WORK 
AFTER ONE MONTH ON STRIKE 


ae soft coal strike ended on April | | Southern companies said they must 
), and 400,000 miners went back to | pay lower wages, in order to com- 
deg pete with the Northern companies. 
The strike began on April 1. It was The union insisted on $7 a day for 
called by the United Mine Workers | all, and the strike continued—both in 
of America, C. I. O. | the North and South. The nation’s 
There are two principal kinds of | supply of soft coal was runnng dan- 
coal — bituminous (soft) and anth- | gerously low. Some defense factories 


racite (hard). Every year, about | had to slow down their work, be- 
500.000,000 tons of bituminous coal 


are mined in the United States. 
Seventy per cent of this is mined in 
the Appl: achian area, which takes its 











cause they were running out of coal. 

Then President Roosevelt pro- 
posed a way to end the strike. His 
plan was: 

1. That the miners go back to 
work at once. 

2. That the Southern companies 
and the union continue negotiating 
while the miners are at work. 

Both sides accepted the Presi- 
dent's plan. At the same time, the 
Southern companies raised their 
wages to $6.60 a day. 

Beginning May 12, in New York 
City, leaders of the union and the 
Southern companies will continue 
their negotiations, while the miners 
are at work. The final agreement 
that they reach will be retroactive. 
This means that whatever decision 
they reach will take effect from the 


| day the strike ended. 


For example, suppose that they 
should reach an agreement on May 
20 to pay $7 a day. The companies 
would then pay the miners back pay 
of 40 cents (the difference between 
$6.60 and $7) for every day worked 
since the strike ended. 

What about the freight charges 
paid by the Southern companies? 

There has been no action on this 
point. But Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones said that these rates 
should be lowered. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 





name from the Appalachian Mts. ~ 

The coal companies (called oper- 
ators) of this area are organized in a 
group known as the Appalachian 
Conference. 

The companies in Pt nnsylvania, 
northern West Virginia and Ohio are 
known as the Northern companies. 
Virginia, southern West 
Kentucky and Tennessee 
are known as the Southern 
panies. 

The Northern companies had been 
paying the miners $6 a day. The 
Southern companies had been pay- 
ing $5.60 a day. 

The union asked that all compa- 
nies pay the miners $7 a day. To 
this, the Northern companies agreed. 
But the Southern companies did not 
agree. 

Leaders of the Southern compa- 


Those in 
Virginia, 
com- 





nies said that they must pay higher ad sg 
railroad freight rates than the North- 


ern Because of this 


=. - er 


companies 
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Messner in The Rochester Times-Union 








Responding to an Emergency Call 
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15 METALS LISTED 
FOR OPM CONTROL 


The Office of Production Manage- 
ment (OPM) has a new system for 
controlling the use of 15 important 
metals. 

Edward R. Stettinius Jr., director 
of priorities in OPM, announced the 
new system on May l. 

The new system will prevent 
hoarding of important metals by a 
few factories. Here’s how it works: 

Each month, the suppliers of these 
metals must send a list to the OPM 
in Washington, D. C. The list will 
show just 0% much of the metals 
each supplier has. 

At the same time, factories using 
the metals must send a list to the 
OPM. This list will show just how 
much of the metals each factory has. 


TO PREVENT HOARDING 
The OPM will decide which fac- 


tories need to buy more metals, and 
which factories have enough metals 
on hand to last them for a while. 

If any factory has enough metals, 
no more metals may be shipped to 
that factory, until its supply is used. 

Thus the important metals will be 
divided among all the factories 
which need them, instead of lying 
uselessly in some factory vhich is 
hoarding them for future use. The 
15 cor. | are: 


Antimony, used in storage batteries; 
cadmium, used as an alloy of copper; 
chromium, used in stainless steel; co- 
balt, used in high-grade steel; copper; 
all types of ferrous (iron) alloys, in- 
cluding ferro-tungsten and ferro-man- 
ganese, used in steel; iridium, used in 
surgical instruments; iron and _ steel 
products, including rolled, drawn, forg- 
ings, — and pig iron; lead; man- 
ganese, u in steel; mercury, used in 
explosives, drugs and paints for ship 
bottoms; molybdenum, used in high- 
speed cutting-tool steel; all types of 
non-ferrous alloys, includin ing brass and 
bronze; tin; vanadium, used in special 
allow steel. 








NEWS QUIZ 


On Page 8 
A Semester Test — 100 ques- 
tions — in next week’s issue, 


final issue of the school year. 
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U.S.S. WASHINGTON IS NEWEST BATTLEWAGON 
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Work on the U. S. S. Washington 
is nearing completion at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, where the above 
photograph was taken last week. 

The Washington, to be commis- 
sioned on May 15th, is sister ship to 
the North Carolina, which was com- 
missioned on April 9, 1941. (See 
April 21st Junior Scholastic, page 4. ) 








The Washington is being finished 
a year and a half ahead of schedule. 
The keel was laid June 14, 1938. 
Work was speeded up when the war 
in Europe started. 

The North Carolina and Washing- 
ton are the first two of 17 new bat- 
pany for our Navy. That will give 
us a “battle line” of 32 battleships by 
1947—the world’s mightiest Navy. 





“PEACE TERMS” PUBLISHED IN JAPAN 


Foreign Minister Yusoke Matsu- 
oka of Japan recently returned to 
Tokyo after visiting the dictators of 
Germany (Hitler), Italy (Musso- 
lini), and Russia (Stalin). 

1As soon as he got back to Tokyo, 

Mr. Matsuoka published a list of 
“peace terms” for ending the wars 
in Europe and Asia. 

The “peace terms” would give 
Germany control. over the continent 
of Europe, and give her the oil of 
Iraq and Iran. 

Japan would become the ruler of 
the Orient, east of Russia, including 
Oceana. 

The United States would give up 
its American Hemisphere Defense 
plan (Monroe Doctrine), and allow 
Germany, Italy, and Japan to en- 
enjoy the same privileges that the 


United States has in the Americas. 
The United States would demili- 

tarize (remove guns, soldiers, naval 

ships) from Hawaii and Alaska. 

These “peace terms” were so one- 
sided that few people took them 
seriously. 

Mr. Matsuoka is trying to get the 
United States to be more friendly 
toward Japan. He suggested that 
Secretary of State Hull visit him in 
Japan, to talk over the problems of 
the two countries. 

He said that he had no plans for 
visiting the United States. “I well un- 
derstand the situation in the United 
States,” he said. 

Mr. Matsuoka is a graduate of the 
University of Oregon. He spent 
much of his youth in the United 
States. 
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SHORT WAVE ANTENNE of one of 
the 50,000-watt transmitters at Bound 
Brook, N. J., from which radio broad- 
casts are beamed to South America. 
Coaxial cable leading to antenna brings 
program signals from Radio City in N. Y. 


MASTER CONTROL BOARD (photo at 
right) in NBC studios, Radio City. By 
throwing switches, the engineer connects 
and disconnects stations of the network. 
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ADIO 


OF THE AMERICAS 


UNS, tanks, planes, ships and 

soldiers make up the first line 

of national defense. But behind them 
there must be a second line. 

You are in that second line of de- 
fense. Your father and mother are, 
too. And the family next door. So are 
the people around the corner, and in 
the next town, and over the nation. 

The whole American people are 
the second line of defense. The work 
they do in factories and offices is part 
of our defense and our strength. 

The education and training you 
get in school is part of it. 

The money you lend the Govern- 
ment by buying Defense Savings 
Stamps, ‘and the money you pay the 
Government in taxes — these, too, are 
part of our defense. 

On top of all this is something 
more important than anything else. 
That is the spirit of co-operation and 
the patriotism with which we sup- 
port the Defense Program. 

We call this the morale* of the 
people. It means we must be deter- 
mined to do a good job. We must 
believe that we can succeed in what 


we are doing 


* 
anereett 


* 
euneseet 





That's where radio,* motion pic- 
tures, newspapers and magazines 
play their part. Our Theme Article 
this week discusses the big job radio 
has in building up morale. 

The job has two parts. One is to 
supply the people with news and 
other information, and to give the 
people a chance to hear their leaders. 

The second part of radio's defense 
job is to keep people cheerful, to 
help them to have a good time. 

In these dangerous days, the 
people want to know as much as 
possible about what is going on in 
the world. They .want to hear, from 
the President's own lips, what course 
he believes is best for our nation. 

The people also want to hear from 
those who disagree with the Presi- 
dent. The people can then get both 
sides of a question. It is only in a 
democracy, like ours, that this is 
possible. 

In the dictatorship countries, the 
people hear only one side. They 
never hear arguments for the other 
side. In this way they are kept ig- 
norant of the true conditions in their 
own country and in the world. 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 13 
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Radio is helping in the defense of 
all the Americas. We call it Hemi- 
sphere Defense. Through radio, the 
people of the other American nations 
can understand each other better. 

It will help all of us get better 
acquainted. President Niles Trammel 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany said that radio can be “a bridge 
of knowledge to our neighbors to the 
south, a Latin American radio high- 
way of understanding.” 

Both NBC and Columbia Broad- 
casting System are building up their 
Latin American broadcasts. They 
send out news broadcasts, drama- 
tized stories, and sports broadcasts 
in Spanish and Portuguese. 

The programs of our great sym- 
phony orchestras are sent over ‘the 
short waves for all the Americas to 
hear. Singers, “swing” bands, and 
dance orchestras, and other musical 
entertainments go through the air to 
eager listeners in the Americas. 


LIKE U. S. NEWS 

The people in Central and South 
America are especially pleased to 
get the news broadcasts from the 
United States. The announcers give 
a straightforward, accurate report of 
the news. The Latin American peo- 
ple are grateful for this. It is so much 
better than the kind of “news” they 
receive from German and Italian 
stations. 

These German and Italian “news” 
broadcasts are filled with propa- 
ganda praising Hitler, Mussolini, and 
the Nazi and Fascist way of doing 
things. The people in South America 
are tired of hearing this. They much 
me the way news is broadcast 
rom the Democracy of the U. S. 

The people of the United States 
get their share of radio Pan Amer- 
icanism from programs that origi- 
nate* right here in our own broad- 
casting stations. Some of the best 
orchestras and singers of Mexico, 
Argentine, Brazil, Cuba, and Chile 
come to the United States. 

We learn even more about our 
southern neighbors from programs 
that tell of the history and develop- 
ment of Latin American countries. 
A new series, over the NBC Red Net- 
work, will start Thursday, May 22nd, 
at 10:30 p.m., Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing Time. It will run for 22 weeks, 
and will present dramatized stories 
of the history and of the present-day 
people of the twenty Latin American 
republics. 


May 12-17, 1941 
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rhoto vy was ©. Barner, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Russell Varian (left), Professor Hansen, and their klystron. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
IN RADIO 


NE day in 1917, during an air 

raid on Paris, Major Edwin H. 
Armstrong of the U. S. Signal Corps 
began thinking of a way to detect 
the approach of enemy airplanes. If 
they could be detected before they 
reached the city, planes could be 
sent up to fight ‘them and the civil- 
ians warned of the raid. 

Major Armstrong, who had al- 
ready invented improvements in 
radio, worked on his idea. Three 
months before the Armistice was 
signed in 1918, his experiments led 
to the invention of the super-hetero- 
dyne receiver..It enables your radio 
to re produce programs more clearly. 

Major Armstrong’ s latest invention 
makes it possible to receive radio 
programs completely free of static. 

The new method of broadcasting 
is called frequency modulation. FM 
receiving sets can be purchased 
today, but the cheapest set is about 
$60. The cost will come down, as the 
demand increases. 

Five stations are now broadcasting 
FM programs on a commercial basis. 
More than 100 others have applied 
for licenses. 

Radio is a great aid to aviation. 
Pilots keep in touch with airports by 
short wave. And radio beams, sent 
out -from range stations on the 
ground keep pilots on their course. 

But the radio beams now used are 
not accurate enough. A better beam 
can now be sent out by a new in- 
vention called a klystron.* Two 
California brothers named Varian 
developed it from the rhumbatron,* 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 13 


which was invented by Professor 
W. W. Hansen of Stanford U. 

The klystron is made of two 
rhumbatrons connected by a hollow 
copper tube. The whole device has 
the shape of a dumbbell. The elec- 
trical impulses that generate* the 
radio waves flown from one end of 
the dumbbell to the other. But the 
flow is not continuous. It is like the 
waves of the ocean. 

The time interval between the 
bunches or waves of energy is as 
short as 1/25,000th of a second. 
These impulses generate radio waves 
at the rate of 30 billion a second. 

These radio waves are in the ultra- 
high-frequency (UHF). range. They 
travel in a straight line. For this 
reason, they cannot be picked up by 
receivers more than 60 miles away. 

But these waves will go around a 
curve if it is not too sharp. They do 
this when fed into a copper pipe. 

The UHF waves also have a 
“boomerang” quality. When they 
strike an object (an airplane, a 
building, a mountain, or the level 
ground) they bounce right back. 

Because of this quality they can 
be used to tell the pilot of a plane 
exactly how high he is off the 
ground, and give him warning of a 
mountain peak ahead. 

They can also be used to detect 


raiding bombers at night and 
through the fog. 
From range stations on the 


ground, the klystron can send out a 
very narrow beam of UHF waves. 
Planes “ride” the beam to safety. 
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NI EWS Test yourself! If you give the right answers, you 
l will have a total score of 100. How close can you 











come? Answers appear in the Teachers Edition. 
TL WHO ARE THEY? 


Name each of the following persons. Write the names on the 
lines opposite the identification. Score 5 points each. Total 20. 


U. S. Chief of Naval Operations 





King of Iraq —~ 








Foreign Minister of Japan 








U. S. Secretary of Commerce 


My score 





@ op KING COAL 


Score 10 points for each correct answer to the following. Total 20. 


What is the other common name for soft coal? 





For hard coal? 








My score 


Under the plan which ended the strike, miners in the Northern 
mines are to receive how much? Check one of the following. Score 
5 points. 7c per hour, 70c per hour $1.70 per hour, $7 per day, $17 
per day, $7 per week, $17 per week, $70 per week. 





My score 


About 70% of ‘United States bituminous coal is mined in one of 
the following areas. Which is it? Score 5 points. Rocky Mountain 
area Northern area, Southern area, Shenandoah area, Los Angeles 
area, Appalachian area, Allegheny Mountain area, Ohio River 
valley. 

My score 





5 EAST IS WHERE? 


This week you are supposed to untangle the Middle East from 
the Near East and both of them from the Far East. Let’s see you 
do it with each of the following nations. Write NE if the nation 
belongs in the Near East; ME if in the Middle East; and FE if 
in the Far East. Score 5 points each. Total 50. 


Iraq _.. Thailand — Trans-Jordan 
Japan — Afghanistan — China 
__. Palestine —._ Iran — Syria 
— Turkey 





My score 





My total score 
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WALKING RADIO STATION 


Photo above: A policeman dem- 
onstrates the new vest radio station 
invented by technicians of the Radio 
Corporation of America. It is both a 
sending and receiving station, for use 
during fires, parades and bad traffic 
jams. When actually in use, a coat 
will be worn over it. 

The policeman talks into the mi- 
crophone fastened to his left wrist. 
The transmitter is under his right 
arm. It has a whip-like antenna. Four 
pockets across the back hold the “A” 
and “B” batteries. The receiver is 
under his left arm. 


SELL ICE CREAM 
BY THE POUND 


“Give me a pound of ice cream, 
please.” 

Did you ever hear of such a thing? 

Chances are you didn’t, unless you 
live in Boston. 

Ice cream is generally sold in pints 
and quarts. This method has disad- 
vantages to the consumer.* 

A pint of ice cream is whatever a 
pint container will hold. But how much 
you get depends on how tightly it’s 
packed in. If the man packs it down 
tight, making the carton bulge, that’s 
all right. 

But if he packs it loosely, you pay for 
a lot of air. 

And that’s why Nathan Sharaf, who 
owns 12 restaurants in Boston, began 
— ice cream by the pound. “A 
pound is a pound no matter how it is 
packed,” he says. 

Mr. Sharaf says that his customers are 
much better pleased, now that they are 
getting just what they pay for. 
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Science in the News 


BOIL ROCKS 
TO TELL AGE 


Scientists have a new method for 
discovering the age of rocks. 
Geologists, using the old method, 





tell the age of rocks by studying the | 


fossils they contain. This method 
gives the age roughly, but not to the 
exact year. It cannot be used for all 
rocks, as only one-twentieth of the 
earth’s surface contains fossils. 

The new method gives the age ex- 
actly, and can be used for all rocks. 

The new method was worked out 
by physicists of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. It was de- 
scribed last week at the meeting of 
the American Physical Society in 
Washington, D. C. 

The rock to be tested is place 1d in 
an electric furnace. The furnace is 
heated to 3,600 degrees Fahrenheit, 
which was approximate ly the heat of 
the earth during its gaseous state. 

The rock is le ft in the furnace for 
two minutes. During this time the 
rock first melts, then boils, and then 
evaporates, turning into gases. 


RADIOACTIVITY OF GASES 


The physicists measure the amount 





of radioactivity of the gases. This en- | 


ables them to tell the < age of the rock. 


Using this new method, the physi- | 


cists studied the question: How long 
has life existed on the earth? 
tested rocks of the Cambrian period. 
These are the oldest rocks which 
show traces of living creatures. 

The physicists have not made 
enough tests to be sure of the date 
at which life appeared. But they are 
certain that it was longer ago than 
half a billion years. 

The physicists also studied the 
question: Will the earth become too 
hot for life in a few billion years? 
They measured the radioactivity of 
the earth’s crust, as far down as 120 
miles. They found that the earth’s 
crust is producing exactly as much 
heat as the earth is losing. This 
means that the earth’s crust is not 
getting any hotter. 

The earth’s core, which the physi- 
cists cannot measure, may be getting 
hotter. Even so, this would not affect 
the earth’s crust for billions of years. 
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The Complete Portable 


. 15 Proven Features 

of the Famous Underwood 
of Business are also in the 
Underwood “Champion” 

















ASK FOR 
FREE FOLDER 
showing a check-list 

of essential portable 
features —a valuable 

aid in purchasing any 
portable typewriter. 


Champion Keyboard 
84 Characters 


Left Side Back-Spacer 


Left and Right Carriage 
Release 


UNDERWOOD 


CHAMPION 


PORTABLE 


It’s not necessary to accept a partially complete 


Right Margin Stop 
with Warning Bell 


Paper Release Lever 
Black and Red Ribbon 


Single, Double and 


Triple Line Spacer 


Paper Bail 


° Variable Line S er 
portable typewriter . . . not when you can buy yeas 


Right and Left Shift 
Keys 


the popular Underwood Champion equipped 


Sealed Action Frame 


with 15 outstanding features of the famous big 


Touch Tuning 


and on the 
Underwood Easy Ownership Plan, too. Before 


Underwood of business 


Paper Centering Scale 


Margin Release 
you buy any portable, see the Underwood Cham- 


Keyboard Tabulator 


pion or mail the coupon for full information. 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please give me full information on Underwood Port- 
able Typewriters and your Easy Ownership Plan. 
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BIB and TUCK 
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THE CHOCOLATE 
SODA GUY 


in the backyard when Bib 

came out of the house. She 
had on her new polka-dot playsuit 
and her beach sandals, and she was 
carrying the canvas deckchair which 
she used for sunning. 

“Goodness!” she exclaimed, squint- 
ing one eye at the sun. “How can 
anybody be expected to get a sun- 
tan when you have to spend prac- 
tically your whole life in school? 
Look, the sun’s halfway down now.” 

Tuck was busy soaping Goofy’s 
front paws. “Sure, it’s after four al- 
ready,’ he said, watching her ma- 
neuver the chair into the position 
which suited her. “But it might as 
well be midnight for all the good 
the sun’s going to do you there. Of 
course, the back of the chair might 
get a little sun-tan that way —” 

The back door of the house next 
door slammed and Tuck looked up 
to see a boy walking from the house 
to the garage. “Oho! I get it. You're 
not out to attract the sun’s rays. It’s 
that new boy — the Chocolate Soda 
Guy!” 

Bib squirmed. “ 


7 UCK was giving Goofy a bath 


It is not! I'm trying 





to even up the sides of my legs. 
What do you mean, Chocolate Soda 
Guy?” 

“That's the name Bo and I gave 
him the day they moved in. He looks 
like a Chocolate Soda. You know — 
tall, dark, and fizzed at the top!” 

“Fizzed? Oh, you mean his hair. 
The Chocolate Soda Guy!” Bib 
couldn't help laughing at this. “Hon- 
estly, Tuck, you're goofier than 
Cx ofy !” 

“But not friskier,” Tuck comment- 
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ed, struggling to hold Goofy in the 
tub as he scrubbed his ears. 

“Seriously, Tuck, don’t you think 
we ought to get acquainted with our 
new neighbors? Why doen't you go 
over and introduce yourself?” 

“Why don’t you?” Tuck reached 
for the hose. 

“Oh, but I couldn't!” Bib took off 
one of her sandals and wriggled her 





Illustrations by Katherine Tracy 


toes. “He might think I was forward 
or something.” 

Tuck could see that Bib was more 
than a little interested in the boy- 
next-door, and he couldn't resist the 
temptation to tease her. “We-ell,” he 
said nonchalantly,* “I may get 
around to it sometime in the next 
few weeks.” 

“But that will be too late!” It was 
out before Bib realized what she was 
saying. “Oh, gosh, I might as well 
tell you. Susan's dying to have him 
come to her picnic at the cabin to- 
morrow, only she hasn't met him. 
She’s just seen him around. And, she 
thought, since we were right next 
door, and since he seems like an 
awfully nice boy — his name’s Hen- 
shaw, and he moved here from Seven 
Oaks, and he'll be in the ninth grade 
at Jefferson next year, says Susan — 
he’s sixteen, but he was sick or some- 
thing a couple of years and — 

“Well, for somebody you've never 
met, you certainly know a lot about 
him!” Tuck exclaimed. “Where'd you 
find out so much?” 


“Oh, the postman and the boy that 
delivers groceries and — Hey, Tuck, 
look out! Goofy —!” 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 13 





a 
bes ti 
Lae 


But Bib’s warning came a second 
too late. Goofy had slipped out from 
under Tuck’s hand Lan fled. He had 


em one of Bib’s sandals and 
unded over the hedge into the 
yard next door. 


Tuck followed, and finally caught 





Goofy near the garage door. He 
snatched Bib’s sandal, and was just 
starting to lecture the culprit when 
he heard a voice nearby. 

“That was some chase!” It was the 
Chocolate Soda Guy standing beside 
a cream-colored Crosley car. He had 
a paintbrush in one hand. 

“Yeah,” Tuck agreed, eyeing the 
bantam. “Neat job you have there.” 

“Think so?” The Chocolate Soda 
Guy beamed proudly. “I won it at 
Jaloppy Night at a used-car lot just 
before I left Seven Oaks. I call her 
Blitzkrieg. How’s that?” He pointed 
to a fancy zig-zag he had just 

ainted. 

“O-Kay!” 
cally. 

“Tuck! Tu-uck! Tel-E-PHONE!” 
Bib’s voice came from the Tucker's 


Tuck said enthusiasti- 


back porch. 
“Righto! Coming!” Tuck called 
back to her. “My sister's calling,” he 


said as he started backing across the 
yard. “I'lk have to dash. See you 
later. Oh, say, I forgot. I'm Tuck 
Tucker — next door.” 

“My name's Gus — Gus Henshaw. 
Just call me Gusto!” The Chocolate 
Soda Guy called, as Tuck hurdled 
the hedge. 

Bib was waiting in the kitchen. 
“You didn’t invite him to the picnic, 
did you?” she asked anxiously. 

“Of course not. What do you think 
I am — going around inviting people 
to other people's picnics?” Tuck 
started to the telephone. 

“Oh, wait!” Bib stopped him. “The 
telephone was Susan -— really. She 
said that her mother had met his 
mother at the Woman's Club today, 
so — well, Susan’s going to invite him 
herself. That is, if she can talk! She’s 
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““TREMENDOUS IMPACT 
ON MODERN LIFE”’ 


[Theme Article: Radio of the Americas, pp. 6, 7] 
4 AEGARDLESS of how we may define and delimit 


culture, recreation, and education, the radio is 
undeniably making a tremendous impact on modern life.” 

No one will deny this broad estimate of radio’s power. 
The teaching profession has for some time recognized the 
increasing influence of radio on our people. Teachers for 
years have been particularly concerned over its effect on 
children. 

Numerous studies have been made on the listening habits 
of children. According to Eisenberg? the median amount 
of time spent in listening by children along the eastern 
coast is 45 minutes. Stone,* studying the listening habits 
of 1461 sixth-grade California children, found the median 
time to be 35 minutes. Other studies indicate that these 
estimates are conservative. 

Stone’s study of 1461 sixth-grade children points out that 
children lack the ability to discriminate intelligently. Most 
children were unable to tell definitely why they liked or 
disliked a certain program. They constantly used such 
vague words as “interesting” and ‘ ‘exciting” in explaining 
their choices. 

Stone’s findings reveal that most children prefer the 
15-minute dramatic serial dealing with the adventures of a 
single character 

Stone suggests the following 
children’s programs: 

Provision for 
information. 
Presentation of situations which tend to produce right 
social attitudes. 

Provision for suitable excitement, 
tion in children’s interests. 
Omission of coarse humor. 
Inculcation of worthy ideals. 
Use of sound effects which are conducive to right 
emotional tone responses. 

Use of dialogue, speech, or dialect which is in char- 
acter. 

8. Meeting of standards for correct English and diction. 

9. Freedom of advertising from emotional pressure and 

misrepresentation. 

Analysis of various surveys points to the fact that differ- 
ences in listening habits are caused by such factors as 
economic status, intelligence, and to some degree, racial 
origin. 

You may want to consider making a survey of radio 
practices and preferences among your own pupils, or those 
of the entire school. Here are some suggestions for ques- 
tions, based on those that have been included in several 
surveys of children’s listening preferences. 

Is there a radio in your home? 

Do you have a radio for your own personal use? 

Do you like to listen to the radio? 

Do you listen to the radio every day? 

Take yesterday for example: Starting when you woke up, 
give the various times throughout the day and until you 
went to .s. that night, that you listened to the radio. For 
example: 7:15 a.m., 4:45 p.m., 9:00 p.m. 

Do the same thing for the day before yesterday. 

Are you allowed to choose your own programs? 


criteria for evaluating 


truthful, desirable, and _ interesting 


allowing for varia- 


1 Sherwood Gates — “Radio in Relation to Recreation and Culture,” 1941. 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Jan 
1941 issue: New Horizons in Radio. 

* Azriel L. 
University. 

* Violet G. Stone — Children’s Preferences for Radio Programs, 1937. Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


Eisenberg — Children and Radio Programs, 1936. Columbia 


What are your tavorite programs? List five, in order ot 
preference. 

Is the radio played when you are doing homework? 

Does the radio bother you when you are doing home- 
work? 

Is the radio played after you go to bed? 

Does the radio keep you ‘awake? 

Do you ever dream about any Program | you listen to? 

What is the name of this program 

Does any program ever frighten you? 

What is the name of this program? 

Does any program get you so excited you can’t sleep? 

What is the name of this program? 

Do you listen to the radio at meal time? 

Do you ever rush through your meal to hear a program? 

Do you ever listen to the radio after school rather than 
go outdoors and play? 

How often have you done this during the past two weeks? 

In order to obtain complete data on programs listened to, 
the following form may be used: 
Grade Age Boy or Girl Day of week___. 
To which programs did you listen between: 

Time Station Station 


3-4 P.M. 
4-5 P.M. 





Program Time 


7-8 P.M. 
8-9 P.M. 
5-6 P.M. 9-10 P.M. 
6-7 P.M. 10-11 P.M. 
This form may be mimeographed a sufficient number of 
times on one sheet of paper to provide a record for the 
entire week. More spaces should be provided for the hours 
from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. 
Data based on the foregoing questions may be tabulated 
according to grade, age, sex, intelligence, racial origin, and 
economic status, if this information is available. 
A recent survey of children’s radio preferences made by 
the United Parents Association of New York City gives 
evidence that children are growing in taste and discrimina- 
tion. This survey reveals that gangster and “horror” dramas 
no longer hold ‘high favor with children. For a report on 
this survey see Sc hool and Society, issue of July 13, 1940. 
Questions for this week are arranged in the following 
groups: 
THEME ARTICLE — RADIO OF THE AMERICAS 
~ , 6.7 

Il. BOOK REPORT — “MY MOTHER’S HOUSE” —pp. 
14, 15 
WAR REVIEW — pp. 2, 3 

IV. COAL MINERS RETURN TO WORK — p. 4 

V. U.S. NAVY ON PATROL — p. 5 

VI. BIB and TUCK — pp. 10, 11 


|. THEME ARTICLE—RADIO—pp. 6, 7 


1. What do we mean by saying that radio helps keep up 
the morale of the people? What other things, besides radio, 
can help to do this? 

2. What can-Americans hear over the radio that would 
not be allowed in dictatorship countries like Russia, Ger- 
many, and Italy? 

3. What are U. S. broadcasting companies doing to ne 
our Good Neighbor Policy toward Latin American nations 

4. Why do Latin Americans prefer U. S. news broadcasts 
to those from Germany? 

5. New Developme nts. Who is Major Edwin H. Arm- 
strong? What did he do during the war in 1917 and 1918? 
What is his latest contribution to radio? What makes it so 
good? 

6. What can the klystron do for aviation? 

7. Who invented the rhumbatron? The klystron? 

[Turn to next page} 


Program 
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ll. BOOK REPORT — “MY MOTHER’S HOUSE” 
— pp. 14, 15 


1. To what tribe do the Tewas belong? In what part of 
the country do they live? What mountains can the Tewas 
see in the distance? 

2. Who is Ann Noland Clark? What did she write? 

8. Speak one of the poems out loud to yourself. 

4. How do the Tewas make their living? What are some 
of the plants gathered by the Tewa women and girls? 

5. What is the arroyo? What harm does it do? 





Choral Speaking 


The poems, on pages 14 and 15, by Tewa 
Indian children, is well suited to expression 
through choral speaking. Take the verse starting 
“The pueblo” - 

Pupil Leader: The pueblo, 

Class: The pueblo, 

Pupil Leader: The people, 

Class: The people, 

Pupil Leader: And fire, 

2d Pupil: And fields, 

3d Pupil: And water, 

4th Pupil: And land, 

Sth Pupil: And animals — 

Pupil Leader: | string them together 

Class: She (or he) strings them together 

Pupil Leader: Like beads, 

6th Pupil: They make a chain, 

7th Pupil: A strong chain, 

Pupil Leader: To hold me close 

8th Pupil: To home, 

Pupil Leader: Where | live 

In my mother’s house. 

Class: Where she (or he) lives 

In her (or his) mother’s house. 











lil. WAR REVIEW — p. 2 


1. What countries are considered to be in the Middle 
East? In the Near East? In the Far East? 

2. What happened last week in Iraq? What side in 
the war does the present Iraqi gevernment favor? Ex- 
plain what has caused the present trouble in iraq. 

3 What was the region of Iraq called in ancient times? 
What place of Biblical times is said to have been located 
there? 

4. When did Iraq gain its independence? What coun 
try owned Iraq before that date? What was the region 
of Iraq called before independence was gained? 


IV. COAL MINERS RETURN—p. 4 


1. What is another name for soft coal? Give the name 
for hard coal. 


2. What is the Appalachian Conference? What is an 


operator? 

3. In what states are the Northern companies of the 
Appalachian Conference? The Southern companies? 

4. How long did the strike last? What was holding up 
final settlement, after the companies agreed to pay miners 
in the North $7 per dav? 

5. How was the strike ended? What is being done about 
the lower rate of pay for Southern miners? What is the rea 
son for this, as explained by the companies? 
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V. U. S. NAVY ON PATROL—p. 3 


1. What is the difference between patroling and con- 
voying? 

2. Will the patrol lane extend all the way to Britain? 

3.. What will a U. S. warship do when it sees a German 
submarine? 

4. How will the U. S. Maritime Commission get together 


- 2,000,000 tons of shipping, as ordered by the President? 


Where will these ships come from? 

5. What are they to be used for? What flag will most of 
them fly? Will they enter the war zone? 

6. Explain the presence of 26 U. S. merchant ships in 
the Red Sea. Is this part of the war zone? Who decides 
what shall be included in the war zone? 


VI. BIB AND TUCK—pp. 10, 11 


1. How did Tuck know that Bib wasn’t really interested 
in sunning herself? 

2. Why did Tuck call the new boy the Chocolate Soda 
Guy? 

3. Why did Bib want Tuck to introduce himself to Gus? 

4. How did Tuck get to talk to Gus? What seemed to be 
Tuck’s impression of Gus? Would you say that Gus was 
polite and friendly, or rude and unfriendly? 

5. In what ways did Susan try to impress Gus? How 
did Gus feel about it? 

6. Why did Bib say, “Come on, Gusto, tell us about 


Seven Oaks! I'd love to hear about your home town”? 


THANKS A MILLION 


We welcome the bouquets that bloom in the Spring. This 
one from an instructor in a Kansas City junior high school 
kept us in the groove all week: 

Eprror OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Dear Sir: 

Before this year has passed I wish to tell you how very 
much my classes have enjoyed reading Junior Scholastic. 
both this year and last year. In my opinion, the regular 
reading of this magazine in class, under supervision, has 
helped to improve reading ability more than any other single 
device : P 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. E. B. 
SEMESTER TEST: EXTRA COPIES AVAILABLE 


There’s still time to order them, if you want extra copies 
of the 100-question Semester Test that will appear in next 
week’s Junjor Scholastic. The test will appear in the pupils 
copies, but you may want extra copies for non-subscribing 
pupils. If you want them, send your order in without delay 
It must reach our New York office on or before May 15. A 
small charge is made to cover handling costs, at the follow- 
ing rate: 10c for 25 extra copies; additional copies above 25 
at the rate of 3 for lc. Please send U. S. money order, cash, 
or postage stamps with order. Address: Junior Scholastic, 
Teachers Edition, 220 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


DISCUSSION METHODS 

Are-you looking ior a guide to methods of discussion? We 
recommend Discussion Methods: Explained and Illustrated 
by Garland and Phillips (H. W. Wilson Co., 1940, revised 
edition ). 





ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ, PAGE 8 


1. Admiral Harold Stark, Feisal Il, Yosuke Matsuoka, Jesse Jones. 
2. Bituminous (soft); anthracite (hard). 
$7 per day. 
Appalachian area 
3. Iraq (ME); Japan (FE); Palestine (NE); Thailand (FE); Afghanistan 
ME); Iran (ME); Trans-Jordan (NE); China (FE); Syria (NE); Tur- 
kev NE 
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E RIGHT FOODS 
AID THE NATION’S FITNESS 


SOVERNMENT is vitally inter- 
spreading the facts about vita- 
J other food essentials that help 
2 mind alert and the body fit. 
1 our school systems students 
ning the functions and food 
of these nutrients. 
ig the good sources of Vitamin 
y»ther needed food values stands 
vheat, one of America’s most 
crops. When the elements of 
‘heat are combined with the nu- 
ound in milk (another of Amer- 
lely distributed foods) we have 
he best of well rounded meals. 
a meal is National Biscuit 
d Wheat with milk. This long 
d cereal is made of 100% whole 
even including the important 
rerm. In two National Biscuit 





Shredded Wheat with a cupful of milk 
we get more than 1/3 the daily average 
adult requirement of Vitamin B,. Be- 
cause mit is an excellent source of cal- 
cium, this breakfast gives us more than 
1/3 the daily average requirement of 
that important nutrient. And in the 
whole wheat and milk are 6 other 
needed food values. (Full details are 
given in the chart below.) 

These crisp, tender biscuits bring to 
our breakfast tables the delicious nut- 
like flavor and nutritious goodness of 
whole wheat. 

Through more than 45 years in mil- 
lions of homes and schools, billions of 
National Biscuit Shredded Wheat meals 
have been enjoyed. National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat is indeed one of the 
right foods that aid our Nation’s fitness. 


Baked by “NABISCO” 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





FOOD VALUE QUOTA CHART 


Analyses show the following minimum nutrient 
content naturally present in 2 National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat plus a cupful of milk: 


VITAMIN 8B . 
CALCIUM .« 
PHOSPHORUS. 
1RON . . 7 . 


There Is also a generous part of the daily energy requirement 
(CARBOHYDRATES and PROTEINS) and other nutri- 
tional necessities including VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G. 










More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
More than 1/2 daily average requirement 
More than 1/5 daily average requirement 
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il. BOOK REPORT — “MY MOTHER’S HOUSE” 
—pp. 14, 15 


1. To what tribe do the Tewas belong? In what part of 
the country do they live? What mountains can the Tewas 
see in the distance? 

2. Who is Ann Noland Clark? What did she write? 

3. Speak one of the poems out loud to yourself. 

4. How do the Tewas make their living? What are some 
of the plants gathered by the Tewa women and girls? 

5. What is the arroyo? What harm does it do? 





Choral Speaking 


The poems, on pages 14 and 15, by Tewa 
Indian children, is well suited to expression 
through choral speaking. Take the verse starting 
“The pueblo” - 

Pupil Leader: The pueblo, 

Class: The pueblo, 

Pupil Leader: The people, 

Class: The people, 

Pupil Leader: And fire, 

2d Pupil: And fields, 

3d Pupil: And water, 

4th Pupil: And land, 

5th Pupil: And animals — 

Pupil Leader: | string them together 

Class: She (or he) strings them together 

Pupil Leader: Like beads, 

6th Pupil: They make a chain, 

7th Pupil: A strong chain, 

Pupil Leader: To hold me close 

8th Pupil: To home, 

Pupil Leader: Where | live 

In my mother’s house. 

Class: Where she (or he) lives 

In her (or his) mother’s house. 
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lil. WAR REVIEW — p. 2 


1. What countries are considered to be in the Middle 
East? In the Near East? In the Far East? 
2. What happened last week in Iraq? What side in 


the war does the present Iraqi gevernment favor? Ex- 
plain what has caused the present trouble in Iraq. 
3 What was the region of Iraq called in ancient times? 
What place of Biblical times is said to have been located 
there? 

4. When did Iraq gain its independence? What coun 
try owned Iraq before that date? What was the region 
of Iraq called before independence was gained? 


IV. COAL MINERS RETURN—p. 4 


1. What is another name for soft coal? Give the name 


for hard coal 


2. What is the Appalachian Conference? What is an 
operator? 














3. In what states are the Northern companies of the 
Appalachian Conference? The Southern companies? 

4. How long did the strike last? What was holding up 
final settlement, after the companies agreed to pay miners 
in the North $7 per day? 

5. How was the strike ended? What is being done about 
the lower rate of pay for Southern miners? What is the rea 
son for this, as explained by the companies? 
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that excited! But tell me, Tuck, 
what’s he like?” . 

“Oh, like a Chocolate Soda!” Tuck 
grinned, teasing her a little before he 
started to tell her about Blitzkrieg. 


ae picnic became a Big Event, 
particularly for the girls, because of 
Gusto. Susan herself was crushed be- 
cause she had to go with her mother 
early in order to open up the cabin 
instead of riding out in Blitzkrieg. 
But where she could have sat is a 
mystery, because Bib and Tuck and 
Gusto were packed in like sardines. 

When they arrived, Susan was 
there to greet them in her new 
“broomstick” skirt and blouse which 
she had made in Home Ec. sewing 
class. She was so excited that she 
completely forgot Gusto’s last name 
when she introduced him to the 
gang. Not that it mattered, because 
“Gusto” was enough, and he was one 
of them in no time. 

There was a treasure hunt with 
boy-and-girl teams working together. 
Susan paired herself off with Gusto, 
which some of the girls thought was 
pretty crusty of her. Even so, every- 
body had a good time. 

After the treasure hunt, they all 
gathered around the bonfire and 
roasted wieners to go with the other 
picnic food. Susan was still deter- 
mined to be the life of her own party 
—mostly for Gusto’s benefit — and 
she giggled and talked loudly and 
wanted to show everybody a new 
dance step. But after she stuck her 
arm in the icing of the cake while 
twirling around in her dance, she 
calmed down a little. Not much, 
though, because she was still giggly 
when the party broke up, and every- 
body came around to tell her what a 
good time they had. 

On the way back home in the 
Blitzkrieg, Bib, Tuck, and Gusto 
talked about the party. Gusto said 
he’d had a swell time, and that he 
thought the gang were plenty keen. 

“And that Susan!” Tuck laughed. 
“Isn't she a scream? That dance of 
hers was a killer!” 

“Yeah,” Gusto said, “but, you 
know, sometimes you sort of like a 
girl who can sit still and listen!” 

“That's right,” Tuck nodded. “Do 
you agree, Bib?” 

“Oh, yes —” Bib said, thoughtfully. 
“Come on, Gusto, tell us about Seven 
Oaks! I'd love to hear about your 
home town.” — Gay Heap. 
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THE RIGHT FOODS 


AID THE NATION’S FITNESS 


Our GOVERNMENT is vitally inter- 
ested in spreading the facts about vita- 
mins and other food essentials that help 
keep the mind alert and the body fit. 
Through our school systems students 
are learning the functions and food 
sources of these nutrients. 

Among the good sources of Vitamin 
B, and other needed food values stands 
whole wheat, one of America’s most 
famous crops. When the elements of 
whole wheat are combined with the nu- 
trients found in milk (another of Amer- 
ica’s widely distributed foods) we have 
one of the best of well rounded meals. 

Such a meal is National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat with milk. This long 
respected cereal is made of 100% whole 
wheat, even including the important 
wheat germ. In two National Biscuit 





Shredded Wheat with a cupful of milk 
we get more than 1/3 the daily average 
adult requirement of Vitamin B,. Be- 
cause milk is an excellent source of cal- 
cium, this breakfast gives us more than 
1/3 the daily average requirement of 
that important nutrient. And in the 
whole wheat and milk are 6 other 
needed food values. (Full details are 
given in the chart below.) 

These crisp, tender biscuits bring to 
our breakfast tables the delicious nut- 
like flavor and nutritious goodness of 
whole wheat. 

Through more than 45 years in mil- 
lions of homes and schools, billions of 
National Biscuit Shredded Wheat meals 
have been enjoyed. National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat is indeed one of the 
right foods that aid our Nation’s fitness. 


Baked by “NABISCO” 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








FOOD VALUE QUOTA CHART 


Analyses show the following minimum nutrient 
content naturally present in 2 National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat plus a cupful of milk: 


VITAMIN B; . More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
CALCIUM . « More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
PHOSPHORUS. More than {/2 daily average requirement 
TRON . « « « More than 1/5 daily average requirement 


There Is also a generous part of the daily energy requirement 
(CARBOHYDRATES and PROTEINS) and other nutri- 
tional necessities including VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G. 

















“BIG BILL” TILDEN — 


of all time — uses 


ARMOUR’S TESTED GUT 


Proves It Can “Take It’’! 


® Not only through laboratory tests, 
but in actual play, Armour’s Tested 
Gut must prove its ability to stand up 
under many sets of hard, driving play. 
That’s one reason you can have confi- 
dence in these superior tennis strings. 
Insist on one of these six tested brands: 


GOLD STAR + TILDEN JUNIOR 
VARSITY + SUPER SPECIAL 

DAVIS CUP - 

DISTRIBUTOR OF NYLON STRINGS 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY 


ili 





VINNIE RICHARDS 
1941 DUNLOP 
TENNIS BOOK 





® He was known as 
the Boy Wonder 
when he won the 
Boys’ Championship 
in 1917 and 1918. 
Now, with 28 other 
championships to his 
credit, Vincent 
Richards offers you 
his new tennis book 
based on his own 
tournament experi- 
ence. 36 fast action 
shots. 4 photos of 
winning grips Sug- 
gestions in court 
tactics and strategy 
valuable even to 
experts. Latest 1941 
official rules of the 
game. Clip the coupon 
now. Send for your 
FREE copy today! 











CLIP COUPON... 


Vunlop re ana Kudver Corp 
500 Fifth Ave., New York ¢ 


-MAIL TODAY! 


Dept. 51 

ity 

Dunlop tennis book...” 
Kicheras . 


Address 


greatest tennis player 


Armour’s Tested Gut. 


TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Moving pictures o 


The service (sometimes called the 
serve) is the hardest to learn of all the 
strokes in tennis. 

Now it may seem surprising to you 
that the serve is so hard to learn. You 
might think that it would be much 
easier than the other strokes. 

When you make the other strokes, the 
ball is coming across the net to your 
side, hot off your opponent’s racquet. 
But in the you have the ball 
under your own control all the time. 

Take the similar instance in baseball. 
It certainly is much easier to hit the 
ball out of your hand than it is to hit a 
pitched ball. 

If a tennis serve were nothing more 
than tossing the ball up and swatting 


serve, 


it, then we could not call it a hard 
stroke to learn. 
But a serve is much more than toss- 


ing and swatting. For one thing, the 
ball must be aimed to land within the 
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by Owen Reed 


bounds of the service court 
opponent's side of the net. 

Therefore, you must control your 
serve. You get two chances. If your first 
ball goes out of bounds, or into the net, 
it is an error, called a “single fault.” If 
you error on the second ball, it is a 
“double fault,” and you lose the point. 

You will notice in the pictures above 
that Don Budge is putting his whole 
body into his serve. In No. 1 he is 
starting to toss up a ball (he holds three 
in his hand). 

In No. 2 the ball is just about to 
leave his hand, and his racquet is com- 
ing up behind. In No. 3 the ball has left 
his hand, and the racquet has reached 
its highest point before starting the 
“little loop.” This “little loop” gives the 
racquet a flash of speed that cannot be 
gained without it. 

The “little loop” is the thing that 
makes the serve so hard for beginners. 


on your 
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KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your 


* These words appear in this issue 
ef Junior Scholastic. The accented 
syllable is capitalized. 


radio (RAY-dee-o), page 6, sec- 
ond column. What we call the radio 
in the U. S., the British call the wire- 
less. The word radio, meaning wire- 
less telegraphy, first became used 
about 1915. Before that time, people 
in the U. S. always used the word 
wireless. Up to about 1915, radio 
was not a word by itself, but only a 
prefix; as for example, radioteleg- 
raphy. From the Latin radius, “a 
ray, or “a rod,” also “a radius” which 
is any line extending from the center 
of a circle to its circumference, or 
edge. Radio goes from its center, 
which is the sender, like rays, in all 
directions. 


morale (more-AL), page 6, first 
column. The condition of one’s mind 
or spirit, depending upon its faith, 
hope, or courage. The word is most 
often used to describe the mental 
state of an army or of a population 
in war-times. 


originate (aw - RIJH- ih - nate), 
page 7, first column. To begin; to 
roduce as something new. From the 
tin, orior, “to rise, to become vis- 


ible.” 





MOVIE CHECK-UP 


Strong drama, no comedy: Citi- 
zen Kane. So Ends Our Night. 
The Sea Wolf. Submarine Zone. 


Strong drama, plus some fun: 


Meet John Doe. Men of Boys 


Town. 
Mystery drama: Girl in the 
News. Night Train. 


Light and good: Pot O’ Gold. 
The Devil and Miss Jones. Road 
to Zanzibar. Strawberry Blonde. 
Nice Girl. Buck Privates. A Girl, 
A Guy, and a Gob. The Lady 


from Cheyenne. 


Special: Fantasia—a _ feature 
length Disney cartoon with sym- 


phonic music. 


of the Westerns: 
Arizona. Rangets of Fortune. 


The cream 


Aviation drama: Flight Com- 
mand. I Wanted Wings. 
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Vocabulary 


klystron (KLISE-tron), page 7, 
second column. From the Greek 
word, meaning “the breaking of 
waves on a beach.” The instrument 
was given this name because of the 
way the electrical impulses flow in- 
side it. 

rhumbatron (ROOM-bab-tron), 
page 7, second column. This part of 
the klystron was named rhumbatron 
when a laboratory student exclaimed, 
upon first seeing it in operation, that 
the electrons were “doing the 
rhumba.” The rhumba is a popular 
Cuban dance. The name is appropri- 
ate for the rhumbatron, because the 
word rhumba im Greek means “ryth- 
mic” or “dancing motion.” 

generate (JENN-uhr-ate), page 
7, third column. To bring into exis- 
tence, to produce. From the Latin 
generare, “to beget.” 

consumer (kon - SYOOM - uhr), 
page 8, third column. Those who use 
up, or eat and drink up; hence buy- 
ers who use up goods. From the 
Latin consumers, “to take wholly.” 


nonchalantly ( NAHN-shah-lahnt- 
lee), page 10, second column. Done 
without enthusiasm; coolly, indiffer- 
ently. From the Latin non, “not,” 
plus calere, “to be warm,” or “to be 


troubled.” 


Suggested title for a new Dr. Kildare 
picture: The Wizard of Gauze. 


‘Austin Pioneer,’ Austin H. 8., El Paso, Texas 





cual Fonoda. 


VELD ROBERTS 


truanc MS 
A SERIES BY 





A BIG 
BUSINESS FAVORITE 


THAT YOU'LL LIKE. TOO! 





The same fine erasers tnat Modern Business uses 
to keep its work free from errors will help you 
to turn in neater, better looking school work. 
You'll like the Weldon Roberts Eraser No. 2020 
—‘Master Pink”. It is a soft, pink eraser, handy 
in size and shape, and it whisks away all kinds 
of pencil errors. 

Your stationer has a ‘‘Master Pink’’—and he can 
supply you with all types of Weldon Roberts 
Erasers for artwork, and for ink, pencil and type- 
writer erasing. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 








Heard These Animal Crackers???? 


Two frogs were sitting on a bank. 
First frog (coughing): “Pardon me, | 
have a man in my throat.” 


Two kittens were at the tennis matches. 
First kitten: “Don’t leave now. My Dad’s 
in that racquet.” 


Desperate 


Brenda: “Are you going to let that red- 
head get your boy friend?” 
Cobina: “No, Ill dye first.” 


The Termites’ Nightmare: I Dreamt I 


Dwelt in Marble Halls. 
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THE OLD TOWN WAY 


Paddle the sparkling waters of a 
sunny lake, rest in the cool 3 
of a shady cove, lost in a world of 
»eace and contentment. Let your 
id Town Canoe be your guide 
through all the woodland water- 
ways. Light and well balanced. 
— to respond to the softest 
ip of the paddle. Easy to keep and 
built to last for long years of use. 


FREE CATALOG imustrates boats for 
sport, for the family, 


and all kinds of 











Give it 


You'll get more fun and more games 
great ball. It plays fast 
longer too. Play the ball with the monogram “P.” 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO.. JEANNETTE, PA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


out of this 
and true and it lasts 





Wee Det, METAL ARTE 00. ten. Rector. & 1. 





In Next Week’s Issue 


100 QUESTIONS 


A semester test covering 
News and Theme Articles 
since Feb. 1, 1941, 
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IN MY MOTHER’S HOUSE 


REPORT ON THE NEW BOOK “IN MY MOTHER’S 
HOUSE,” BY ANN NOLAN CLARK (VIKING PRESS) 


EAR Santa Fe, New Mexico, 

live the Tewa Indians of 
Tesuque pueblo. The Tewas are 
members of the Hopi tribe, an indus- 
trious, home-loving people. In Tewa 
households, the mother of the fam- 
ily is the head and the owner of the 
home. To the mother belongs the 
children, the house, the furniture, 
the crops of the field, and the game 
slain by the Indian men. It is the 
job of the fathers to cultivate the 
fields and hunt. Tewa children have 
made up this chant about their 
homes and mothers: 


In my Mother's house 

The walls come close around me 
In a good way. 

I can see them 

I can feel them; 

I live with them. 


Ann Nolan Clark is an American 
woman who has worked for the U. S. 
Government to educate the Tewa 
children. She listened to their 
chants, and set them down on paper. 
The chants are written in short, 
choppy lines because that is the way 
thoughts come. They portray the 
everyday life of the Tesuque pueblo 
village. They are wha. 4 of the 
things which are closest to the 
hearts of Tewa children. 


The pueblo, 

The people, 

And fire, 

And fields, 

And water, 

And land, 

And animals — 

I string them together 
Like beads. 

They make a chain, 
A strong chain, 


To hold me close 
To home, 
Where I live 


In my mother’s house. 


Tewa houses are all built around 
the plaza, or village square. Let the 
children tell you about the plaza: 


In the plaza the people work; 

In the plaza the people play 

And sing and dance... 

The plaza keeps the people together, 
And the houses 

With their backs to the mountains, 
Stand facing the plaza 

And shut it in. 


The Tewa Indians are farmers, 
raising chiefly corn, wheat, and 
beans. Their worst enemy is the ar- 
royo, a gully carved by water which 
washes away the land. Of the ar- 
royos, the Tewa boys and girls 


chant: 


We could have more fields 
If the arroyos 

Did not come creeping 
Under the fences, 

Eating the land. 





Illustrations by Veli » Herrera 


Eagle-Dancer of the Hopi tribe. 


Junior Scholastic 








The Tewas are proud of their 
land. They have worked hard to 
make it good farming land. To do 
this they had to make irrigation 
ditches, bringing the water from the 
Rio Grande, for their soil is very 
arid. 


When my father 

Needs water 

For his thirsty fields, 

He opens the ditches 

To let the water run slowly. 
All Indians are taught 

That water is good; 

It must not be wasted. 


Herbs and grasses, to be dried 
and distilled into medicines, dyes, 
and drinks later on, are gathered by 
the Tewa women and girls. To the 
Tewa women, these plants—Yucca, 
Chamiso, Guaco, and Indian tea—are 
useful growths. But in the imagina- 
tions of the children, the plants take 
on other forms. Here is a chant 
about Indian tea: 

I like best to think 

Of Indian tea 

As a tall girl waiting; 

An Indian girl waiting, 
Standing in the tall grass 
And swaying to listen 

For the footsteps of someone. 


Yucca has leaves which can be 
made into thread; stems to knot into 
rope; roots which the Tewa Indians 
pound into soap. But when the Tewa 
children chant about it, this is the 
way they picture it: 

Yucca 

Growing 

So tall, 

Like candles; 

So white, 

With a flower 
For light. 

Yucca, 

Tall, white Yucca, 
You make my heart sing 
With your beauty. 


The wealth of a Tewa family is 
judged by the number of horses they 
own. Tewa children learn to ride 
horseback when they are very young. 

This is my horse. 

His mane is dark cloud, 
His tail is dark cloud. 
Like the wind 

He goes swiftly; 

Like the lightning. 


From the pueblo, the Tewa 
boys and girls can see the snowy 
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summits of the Rocky Mountains, 
There grow the trees which provide 
them with lumber and firewood; the 
wild plants which their mothers 
make into dye and medicines; and 
there live the wild animals —some 
friendly, some foes. 


Mountains are the high places; 
They reach up and up 
To the blue above. 


All things like mountains, 

In summer 

The rains stay there. 

And snow 

Would rather be on mountains. 
The sun likes mountains too; 
He paints them first 

When he comes in the morning. 


—MARGARET SYLVESTER, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor 
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—< my own specifications, with the 

4 wonderful new Strata-Bow Frame, 

We illustrate the Wilson- exclusively. When strung with gut 

Aice promo  Desssees - aN processed by Wilson & Co., pack- 
odel used by Miss sega 


Marble in all profession- A 
al play. This model and 
others by Alice Marble 2 


a ‘ 
are available in a wide er Alice Marble and Eleanor ie 
Fan e of prices at your < F. Tennant are retained on ‘ 
dealer's. ' the Wilson Advisory Staff 


Ts WILSON TODAY 
(M SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Alice Marble — world’s 
woman champion— says: 
“T use Wilson Rackets made after 


ers, it makes the perfect racket for 
fast, hard, championship play.” 






... & feature of the 
WILSON 


Gtrata-Bow 


FRAME 


Here you see the latest development in tennis 
racket frame construction—another Wilson tri- 
umph. An improved laminating process together 
with closer, more accurate weight control .. . 
produces frames with a beautiful feeling of balance 
and playability that will help your game. Strata- 
\ Bow frames are now available in Wilson Rackets 
\ in all price ranges. See your dealer. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CoO. 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK AND OTHER LEADING CITIES} 


+ * 7 


TENNIS 
EQUIPMENT 
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BORDER CROSSING IS EASY 


PROPERLY identified United States citizens will experience no 
red tape or difficulties either entering or leaving British Columbia. 
No passports are required! For convenient identification, however, 
you may carry your Social Security card, your birth or baptismal 
papers, tax bill, naturalization certificate or similar papers. Only 
U. S. residents who are not citizens need obtain re-entry permits. 


You'll receive the official premium on American currency. Before 
leaving you may convert your vacation savings into U. S. funds at 
all banks, railway and express offices. And you'll be glad to know 
that your dollars aid Canada’s war purchases in the United States. 


See Canada at work, at war, at play. The Dominion’s third city may be included 
on many Western vacation tickets at no extra cost! Ask your travel agent. The 
Vancouver Tourist Association, 596 West Ceorgia Street, Vancouver, B.C., will 
be pleased to send you full details and a free copy of a 30-page picture book. 


VANCOUVER 

















NEW BOOKS 


My Boynoop rn Siam. By Kumut Chan- 
druang. New York: John Day. $2. 
The true experiences of a Siamese 
boy. Part of the book describes his 
experiences in America. When he 
arrived he knew only enough English 
to say “Take it and like it!” and 
“Scram!” 


AUROESSODAU ONL ORAOSOUENS DADAAEOHKS 


OGSEUUAOLAU OO LADOADOO REA ORELOAAOES 





PEPPERFOOT OF THURSDAY MARKET. By 
Robert Davis. New York: Holiday 
House. $2. On the cool plateaus of 
Africa’s mountains live the Berber 
tribes, whose customs have not 
changed since Bible days. This is the 
story of three Berber boys and their 
donkey, Pepperfoot. 


GrEAT STORIES OF THE SEA AND SHIPS. 
Edited by N. C. Wyeth. Philadelphia: 
David McKay. $2.50. Even landlub- 
bers will enjoy this collection of yarns 
of whaling voyages, castaways, smug- 
glers, mutinies, and naval battles, 
plus a hair-raising ghost story. 


SMOKE Eater. By Howard M. Brier. 
New York: Random House. $2. Stan 
Parker was a fireman from his helmet 
to his boots. His job led him into 
danger and trouble, but Stan would 
rather have been a “smoke eater” 
than President. 


Pepro’s Pirate. By Etta Baldwin Old- 
ham. New York: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepherd. $2. Long Arms, the pirate, 
was no beauty for he had lost his 
teeth in Panama and his eyebrows in 
Flanders. But he proved a good friend 
to the two Spanish orphans he res- 
cued in 17th Century Panama. 


Tue Saucy Samor. By Janet Tobitt and 
Alice M. G. White. New York: E. P. 
Dutton. $2. Are you having a hard 
time planning an assembly Fw 
This k contains 15 folk ballads 
with directions for staging, costum- 
ing, and acting them out. 


So Saiutors Say. By Charles Michael 
Daugherty. New York: Henry Holt. 
$2. Davey couldn't afford to buy a 
boat, so he built one. By the time 
he had sailed it through an adventur- 
ous summer, he was on his way to 
becoming a real sailor. 


Tue Crirrer Boox. By Ellen Simon. 
New York: Holiday House. $1.50. A 
“critter” is any kind of creature made 
out of such materials as empty spools, 
pore scraps, Pipe cleaners, etc. This 

k tells you how to make some- 
thing out of practically everything. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 





IN ATHLETICS 


What | Want to Be 





By FRED BERRY 


Columbian School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Age 13. Grade 8. 


FRANK LEAHY TELLS 
ABOUT IT IN HIS BOOK 
ON HOW TO PLAY 
| ALWAYS wanted to — a movie FOOTBALL 
rojector or a camera, and now my wish 
Pas come true. This is how it happened. Let’s start from the ground 


up. The first things are our 





When I was about five years of age, 
I found a cardboard soap box, in the feet—how do we handle 
kitchen. I took the box, a piece of wrap- them? In other words, foot- 
ping paper, and two match sticks. The work. | remember a boy who was playing on one 
match sticks were used as rollers for of the teams I coached. He had the makings of a 


the strip of wrapping paper. I cut a 
square out of the soap box, drew pic- 
tures on the roll of paper, and unrolled 
it behind the opening in the box. In 


great lineman — the way he handled his hands 
against his opponents was marvelous, but he was 
easily blocked out of position and for one reason 


that way, I made a little picture show. — poor footwork. Finally, we taped his hands in 
A a gam ars later I received an eight practice so that he couldn’t use them and he just 

mm. projector which had to be cranked had to learn to use his feet bad keep in the play. 

by hand. For Christmas in 1938, I re- Later he became an All-American. 

ceived a sixteen mm. projector from my One of the things I’m touching on in my foot- 


aunt. I was now more interested than 
ever in movie projectors. In the last few 
years I have become better acquainted 


ball book is how yow boys can improve your 
footwork. Remember, this book is not being pre- 
with projectors, and“ have learhed to ~~ for the varsity player — it is being prepared 
. or young America, the future varsity players, to 

work a sound projector as well as a a. i thei bit if id 
silent one. The projectors in movie a ae ee ee, ee wee fortable, Keds are the natural 
theaters are taller than I am. like a copy, send your name and shoes for future varsity men for 
I hope that my experience and my address to Keds Department BP, | running, dodging, jumping, and 
love for this work will make it a happy United States Rubber Company, stopping, to develop footwork. 
and successful career. Rockefeller Center, New York. They are not KEDS unless the 


y e name KEDS is on the shoes. 
a cake 


Keds Airway 
Oxford 





Lightweight, cool, and com- 


The Storm 
By MARTHA LOUISE WRIGHT 


Junior H. S., Paw Paw, Mich. 
Age 13. Grade 8. 






















Keds Runway 

The storm’s dark flood came out of the ore 
night, 

Howling and blowing with furious 
might. 

The lightning struck terror to my soul 

As the thunder drums began to roll. 

Screaming and lashing like a thing 
insane 

The storm poured down its spears of 
rain. 


Keds Majestic 


Then the clouds rolled slowly by, Oxford 


And the light of dawn filled the sky. 


One last thunderbolt the storm god Better Foote 
hurled— ti wrede 
And the skies were calm above the 
world. 


Tops 

Doctor: “Did you take that box of 
pills?” 

Patient: “Yes, but I don’t feel any 
better. Maybe the lid hasn’t come off 
yet.” 

“Yellow Jacket,"’ Florida State Indian School for Boys 


© Kéds 
the Aut of Kampiona 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 
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of the Big Leagues ! 


“For a satisfying breakfast it’s Wheaties 
every time!”’ says Bucky Walters, pitching 
star of the World’s Champion Cincinnati 
Reds. And no wonder these good 
Wheaties flakes rate tops as a big league 
training breakfast! 
Wheaties are a preferred wheat cereal, 
guaranteed extra nourishing! You get the full 
natural wheat supply of “go” Vitamin B,, 
Vitamin G, iron and phosphorus, plus lots of 
food-energy in every brimming bowlful of 
Wheaties. That’s champion nourishment you 
want and need in your training breakfast, too! 


“Get off to a swell start tomor- 
row morning with a ‘Break- 
fast of Champions’ ” 


says Johnny Mize, batting 
ace of the St. Louis Cards 


“Take the biggest cereal bowl you can 
find,” advises Johnny Mize. ‘Fill it brim 
full of Wheaties, put in a generous help- 
ing of fruit, use a free hand with the milk 
or cream — and go toit! You’llsee what 
I mean when I say—there’s a real 
‘Breakfast of Champions’.” 
Try it yourself! For keen, zippy flavor 
that hits the spot — for body-building 
nourishment that helps you “hit the ball’”’ 
— that’s your “Breakfast of Champi- 
ons,’’ too! Ask today for this favorite 
General Mills product, Wheaties. 


““Wheaties’ and ‘‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade 
marks of General Mills, Inc. 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 
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PUPIL BOARD 
HARPURSVILLE,N.Y. 


Harpursville Central School 


Photograph at left shows the 
members of the Pupil Advisory 
Board for this nae 6 issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Board members, 
left to right, standing: Alton Car- 
penter, George Raykauff, William 
Merrill, Gorton Tinklepaugh, An- 
drew Surgent, Gracia Bates, Floy 
Burrows. Sitting: Joyce Davidson, 
Rex Cole, Betty Gott, Ann Lind- 
say, Edna Craft. 




























SUME FUN 


Skeptic 
A skeptical man was Bill Treeter; 
He wouldn't believe his gas meter. 
He pulled out a match, 
And gave it a scratch, 
“Good morning,” he said to St. Peter. 


“Piedmont Hi-Life,"’ High School, Piedmont, Ala. 


Not Company 


Patron: “May I have sta- 
tionery?” 

Hotel Clerk (haughtily): “Are you a 
guest of this hotel?” 

Patron: “Heck, no! You are charging 


me ten dollars a day!” 
‘Gaskill Times, 


some 


Gaskill Avenue School, Jeannette, Pa. 


Bunk! 
Ed: “I hear they're going to fight the 
battle of Bunker Hill over again.” 
Ted: “Why?” 


Ed: “It wasn’t on the level.” 
*"The Richardsonian,’’ Richardson H. 8., College Park, Ga. 


Why Shouldn’t They? 
Doctor: “Ask the accident victim his 
name so that we can notify his family.” 
Nurse (a few minutes later): “He 
says his family knows his name.” 








Reynolds in Colliers 
“That’s a neat job, Doctor—a bandage 
any Scout might be proud of.” 


Junior Scholastic 
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Weekly Crossword Puzzle 





ACROSS 


First name of U. S. Secretary 
of State (photo in center) 
Island of West Indies 


. Pertaining to the languages and 
races derived from ancient 
Rome 


. Natives of Malta 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
15. 


To require 

World’s largest continent 

To quote 

Sharp or sour to the taste 
Sounds caused by violent 
weeping 

To border on or touch at one 
end 

Narrow strip of land between 
two bodies of water 
Loose-fitting garment 

One who wanders from place 
to place 

Island of the Dutch East Indies 


um © & ee 


“aa 


16. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. The part of a plant which sup- 
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DOWN 


. City located at Atlantic end of 


Panama Canal 


. Act of withdrawing or retiring 
. Long periods of time 
. Capital of Peru 


U. S. Secretary of State 
(photo in center) 


. Mental images 
. Island in North Atlantic ocean 


between Greenland and Europe 


. Sea between SW Europe and 


Asia 

Title given to the 
advisory council 
Seaport on the Black Sea 
Province of Northern Chile 
In the midst of or among 
Makes use of 


President's 


ports the leaves or flowers. 


L.A.M. 


Have a Homonym 


Homonyms are words that are pronounced alike, but spelled 


Example: 


sentence? 


Audibly and permitted. 


> te COLO 


into life. 


7. The price of transportation passage and a festival held for 
trade. 


May 12-17, 


1941 


canvas (a coarse cloth); canvass (to go 
from place to place seeking orders, votes, etc.). 
below has two definitions. 


Each sentence 


Can you find homonyms for every 


A small stream and a harsh, grating noise. 


Part of a circle and the boat Noah sailed in. 

Before and one that inherits. 

A quick, smart blow and to cover by enfolding. 

A long shelf used for sleeping purposes and act of coming 


Answer next issue, 


Animals Two by Two 


The first list of words below 
are all adjectives which refer 
to the animals named in the 
second list. How many animal 
names can you pair with the 
correct adjectives? For in- 
stance, the adjective for dog 
would be canine. 


1. Lupine 2. Fish 
Vulpine Fox 
Feline Horse 
Equine Wolf 
Piscatorial Cat 


Answer next issue. 


Do You Know? 


Here are a set of questions 
that are guaranteed to im- 
prove your vocabulary. How 
many can you answer without 
consulting your dictionary? 

1. If a speedometer is a de- 
vice for recording speed, 
what is a pedometer: 

2. If a dromedary is a kind 
of camel, what is a lap- 
idary? 

3. Ifa llama is a South Amer- 
ican beast of burden, what 
is a lama? 

4. If a window pane is glass, 

what is a counterpane? 

What three-letter word de- 

body of water, 

the color of a horse, and a 


kind of window? 
Answer next issue. 


ut 


scribes a 


Fish Story 


Mr. Jones 
fishing all dat 


(who had _ been 
, but had caught 
nothing): “I'll take these six 
trout, clerk. Just stand over 
there and toss them to me.” 


Clerk: “Certainly, sir, but 
why?” 
Jones: “I want to tell my 


wife I caught them.” 
“‘Altamont Blue Jay Chatter,’’ Alta- 
mont Grade School, Effingham, IL 


Swing It 
She: “That swing music the 
orchestra is playing is simply 
marvelous.” 
He: “That’s not swing. It’s 
classical music.” 


She: “Well, it sounds good 
enough to be swing!” 


Ouch! 
“Why are you limping? Do 
your shoes hurt?” 
“No, but my feet certainly 
do!” 


“Washington School Life,’’ Pekin Jr. 
H. 8., Pekin, IL 














Joke of the Week 


Lura Bell White, Grade 8, 
Greenwood Jr. H.S., Green- 
wood, Tex., wins a JSA but- 
ton with this joke: 

Neighbor: “Did I return 
your lawnmower last week?” 

Mr. Smith: 
did not!” 


Neighbor: “Shucks! I wanted 
to borrow it again!” 


“You certainly 


Bookkeeping Dept. 

Boss: “Your work is gettin 
sloppier every day. See this 31 
It looks just like a 5.” 

Bookkeeper: “It is a 5, sir.” 

Boss: “It is, eh? Well, then, 
why does it look so much like 
a 3?” 


Trees 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree, 

Except when it’s in front of 
me, 


As down the hill I start to ski. 
Hal Frank 


Oink, Oink! 


Customer: “Give me two 
pork sandwiches to go out.” 

Counter man (calling to 
cook): “Dress up a couple of 
grunts to go bye-bye.” 


ANSWERS: MAY 5th ISSUE 

















Strike It Out. Vale, shoes, soup, 
walk. 
Look Sharp. 1. All months 


have at least 28 days. 2. 13. 3. The 
house faces north. 5. Washington, 


Jefferson, Lincoln, Franklin. The 
answer to No. 4 is as follows: 15 
36 
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How | got my graduation present 
three years early! 








ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


The Only STANDARD Typewriter in PORTABLE Size 


FOR FREE HOME TRIAL—SEND COUPON! 





Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

2 Park Ave.,'New York City 

Tell me how I can have a latest-model, factory-new Royal Portable 
to try in my own home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 











rade-marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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1. wane 1 am, only a freshman, getting the swellest graduation pres- 
ent ever—a Royal Portable Typewriter! And here’s how it hap- 
pened: My cousin, Bob, is graduating this spring and he’s getting 
a Royal Portable from his folks, because he’s going to college in 
the fall. When I told Ma and Pa about Bob’s present, I said... 

















2. “sos's Lucky—but he should have had that portable typewriter 
when he was a freshman!” Dad asked, ““How come, son?” And I 
answered: “Because a Royal Portable lasts for years—and he'd 
still have it, but he’d know how to type. Think of the time he'd 
have saved all through high school! Besides, Dad, a typewriter 
helps a fellow get better grades!” 
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3. “we,” saiv pap. “You've been doing some thinking about 
typewriters, haven’t you?” “You bet I have!” I said. “When you 
know how to use a Royal Portable, you can shift to a standard 
office typewriter any time—they both have MAGIC* MARGIN, 
Touch Control*, and a standard keyboard. Boy, could J use one!” 
And what do you think happened? .. . 

















4, THs mornine, at breakfast, there was a nifty Royal Arrow 
model at my place. A tag said: “Here’s your graduation present— 
three years ahead of time! Now let’s see those good marks you 
mentioned!” And it was signed “Mother and Dad.” If you're 
graduating this spring—ask for a Royal Portable. If you're not 
graduating—all the better! You'll get even more use out of one. 
Ask your Royal dealer about the low monthly payments. And for 
a free home trial—use the coupon! 





